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This monoOT^nh d6i*1« wifli *iio 

ties of Iowa manufacturing firms with 100 or more employees. All the data 
contained in this study were provided by these organizations. Company 
prsonnel, therefore, may find in it little that is new. To them, however, 
it may be of some interest and practical value to see an aggregate picture 
of selection and training and to review their own activities in the light of 
this background. 



It is hoped that those not familiar with this aspect of corporate life will 
be interested to learn of this dynamic and rapidly developing sector and 
to evaluate its significance to American business and industiy. Also, to 
Aose whose working careers began a generation or so ago, the types and 
kinds of selection and training activities currently in use will probably ap- 
pear little short of surprising. 

^ The authors of this study are indebted to the encouragement and finan- 
cial aid provided by lowas Department of Public Instruction, Division of 
Vo^tional Education, Occupational Research and Developmental Coordi- 
nating Unit. We especially wish to thank Dr. Trevor Howe, Dr. Kenneth 
Wold, and Mr. Donald Green. Also, our sincere appreciation is extended 
to the Iowa manufacturing firms that participated in this study. 

The entire manuscript was edited by Mrs. Kathleen McCaffrey. Mr. 
Robert W. Parks, a graduate student in business administration and re- 
search assistant at the Center for Labor and Management, was responsible 
for the questionnaire pretest and collection and treatment of the data. 
Mr. Duane E. Thompson, the Centers Program Director, wrote Chapter 
Ill-Background Data and Chapter IV-Employee Selection. Dr. Don R. 
Sheriff, the Center’s Director, wrote Chapter I-Introduction, Chapter II— 
Methodology, and Chapter V-Employee Training. Chapter Vl-Postscript 
was written by Dr. Sheriff and Mr. Thompson. 



Don R. Sheriff 
Duane E. Thompson 
Robert W. Parks 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUaiON 






The selection and training of employees for U.S. business and industry 
is big business— much bigger than many people realize. For example, last 
year The Wall Street Journal reported that “the bill for corporate educa- 
tional efforts, rising 5 per cent to 6 per cent a year, will hit $4.5 billion . . . 
half of what it costs to run the nation’s colleges and universities.”^ This is 
a staggering amount of money, and it represents an equally staggering in- 
vestment in time, manpower, equipment, and physical facilities. 

The reasons for this investment in employee development are not too 
hard to find. A few years ago over 100 presidents of large corporations were 
polled as to their major source of internal concern and worry. The majority 
of their replies centered around employees they had and employees they 
needed. It was the consensus of this group that poor employee performance 
is rarely the result of an intentional act. Often it can be attributed to poor 
selection practices and a lack of job-oriented education. What is important 
is that the solution appears to lie more in effective selection and training 
of employees in requisite job skills than in oral harangues or written threats. 

Many of management’s most vexing problems can be resolved by proper 
selection practices and training methods. For example, difficulty in hiring 
skilled workers, quality standards that are not being met, complaints be- 
cause of poor service, excessive number of employee accidents, low morale 
—all are major managerial problems, and all are within the purview of ef- 
fective employee selection and training. 

Training endeavors to resolve or minimize these problems by first giving 
to each employee an interest in his job and then by helping hhn obtain die 
knowledge and skills he needs to do that job wdl. Almost twenty years ago 
George D. Halsey said: 

Training is important because it gives to the worker and to management what 
each wants without taking away anything from the other. The younger worker 
wants opportumty for advancement; the older worker wants security. Both 
want to be able to do their work well enough so that they feel proud of their 
perfoTmance; both want to feel that their work is purposeful, useful, important; 
both want increased earnings. Management wants increas^ production with 

1 George Melloan, “Company Profs,” The Wall Street Journal (February 26, 1965), p. 1. 
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lower unit costs, a working force which understands management ’s problems, 
employees who are happy in their work relations.^ 



Selection and training properly planned and intelligently executed helps ma- 
terially toward bringing about all of these conditions. 

The American AssociBtion^s LEwrence Appley for niBiiy 

years has ably defended the thesis that management is the development of 
people. Machines have fixed performance levels that require specified lim- 
its on specified jobs. Their performance is predictable. People, on the other 
hand, are engineered to grow. Their performance levels are expandable. 
They provide the dynamic and synergetic ingredient that accounts for the 
difference between success and failure. Douglas McGregor put it well 
when he said: 



The motivation, the potential for development, the capacity for assuming 
responsibility, the readiness to direct behavior toward organizational goals are 
all present in all people. Management does not put them there. It is the re- 
sponsibility of management to make it possible for people to recognize and 
develop these human characteristics for themselves.® 

Although most organizations give “lip service” to his philosophy— the im- 
portance and necessity for employee development— some make little or no 
effort to translate these verbal expressions into practice. Still others have 
invested substantial sums of money and an inordinate amount of time and 
energy into allegedly “modem selection and training programs” only to find 
the end product disappointing. 

It is not the purpose of this monograph to explore the reasons for these 
experiences. The literature on selection and training is rich in general dis- 
cussions of this nature. Unfortunately, most are heavily polemical in char- 
acter and rest on a meager foundation of systematically recorded data. In 
fact, it is one of the curiosities of the literature in this area that we know 
very little about the specific practices used by firms in the development of 
their personnel. There is a dearth of empirical information. 

Also, there appears to be a great disparity between hypothesis and evi- 
dence. Much of what we know or believe about employee selection and 
training is distilled from “common sense” and from the experience of prac- 
titioners. The great bulk of this knowledge has never been rigorously scra- 
tinized While the literature contains many assertions, there is little evi- 
dence to determine whether these assertions bold up in the world of fact 
This situation is further complicated by the relatively recent entrance of 
the federal government in the field of training, and the growth in the va- 



* George D. Halsey, Training Employees, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949, pp. 
1 and 2. 

3 Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 
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riety of programs now available under such legislation as the Vocational 
Education Act, Higher Education Act, Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, State Technical Services Act, and Economic Opportunity Act. 
These activities at times inadvertently tend to overshadow the significant 
contributions of the private sector. 

Tlie controlling purpose of this monograph is to report on one study car- 
ried out in the private sector—a survey of employee selection and training 
practices in Iowa manufacturing firms with 100 or more employees. Infor- 
mation was sought in four specific areas, using a questionnaire as the major 
survey tool: 

1. Backp'ound Data— organizational structure, age of firm, geographic 
location, main products, number and kind of employees, personnel 
services offered, and the absence or presence of job analysis and per- 
formance appraisal programs. 

2. Employee Selection— employment techniques used by major job classi- 
fication, frequency of their use, and productivity of each technique. 

3. Employee Training— types and lands of training programs available to 
employees, training techniques used, company practices used in the 
promotion of training activities, and information on specific training 
activities. 

4. Need Analysis and Evaluation— the manner in which training needs 
are determined, the way in which training activities are evaluated, and 
information on current and projected manpower shortages. 

In summary, the purpose of this study was to provide empirical data on 
employee selection and training practices. While no attempt will be made 
to evaluate the information presented, it is hoped that it will be of value 
to managers, personnel specialists, counselors, educators, and others inter- 
ested in the growing role of private enterprise in the field of human re- 
source development. 



Chapter II 



METHODOLOGY 



TMs chapter will present a description of the organizations cooperating 
in this study, the methods and procedures used in the development of the 
s^ey questionnaire, the system employed in the coUection and treatment 
of the data, and some observations on die limitations of this research. 

Methods and Procedures 

The umverse for this inquiry was all Iowa manufacturing firms employ- 
ing 100 or more people. It was initially estimated that approximately 300 
organizations would faU into this category. Rather than take a random 
sample of such a small universe, it was decided to use a quantitative case 
approach and surv^ all companies. 

A lengthy survey questionnaire was developed by the authors, using die 
Center for Labor and Management’s survey form entided Management De- 
velopment Survey of Iowa Industry (1965), and the U.S. Department of 
^bors form entitled Report on Employee Training (1961) as points of 
departure (see Appendix A). The questionnaire went through three major 
rewews by the Center staff which resulted in numerous item revisions, ad- 
ditions, and deletions. Particular attention was paid to the acceptability and 
intelligibility of the questions from the respondents* point of view. 

The questionnaire, entided Employee Selection and Training Survey 
was then made ready for field pretesting. Fifteen firms cooperated ii^ 
this test. They were selected on the basis of size and willingness to co- 
operate. Three firms were in the 100-250 employee range; two in the 
251-500 employee range; three in the 501-1,000 range; and seven had 
over 1,000 employees. All were familiar with the Center’s operation and 
had cooperated in past program and research endeavors. 

To manufacturing companies with fewer than 250 employees, the ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to the firm s president. To organizations with more 
than 250 employees, the questionnaire was sent to the company’s director 
or vice president of personnel. This was done because most enterprises 
with fewer than 250 employees do not employ fidl-time personnel man- 
agers. In all cases the questionnaire was addressed to a ^;pecific individual 
and was accompanied by a personally signed letter iq>laining the purpose 
of the survey and pretest (see Appendix B). 
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Their assistance was solicited in two areas: first, in answering all items 
on the questionnaire, and second, in giving their opinion as to the strengths 
and weaknesses of the research tool. All fifteen firms cooperated in the 
pretest and offered many helpful suggestions for improving the form. It 
was the general consensus of this group that the questionnaire, thou^ 
lengthy, should not be substantially shortened. Several commented that the 
form was very comprehensive and yet easy to fill out. 

Rather than appreciabty shorten the length of the form in the interest of 
a higher percentage of returns, the authors decided to stay with a compre> 
hensive questionnaire and be prepared to follow up in as rigorous a manner 
as time and funds permitted in &e securing of at least a 70 per cent total 
return. 

Also, based on the suggestions of the fifteen cooperating manufacturing 
firms, fifteen items were added to the form, none were deleted, and nine 
items were revised. Table I offers a composite of these changes by section 



of the questionnaire. 


Table I 










Questionnaire Changes 








Item 


Items 


Item 




Section 


Rei>ised 


Added 


Deleted 


Totals 


Background Data 


1 


6 


- 


7 


Employee Selection 


- 


3 


- 


3 


Employee Training 


3 


6 


— 


9 


Need Analysis and Evaluation 


5 


— 


— 


5 


Totals 


ll 


15 


"o 


24 



The revised Employee Selection and Training Survey was put in final de> 
sign, printed, and prepared for mailing (see Appendix C). 

Collection and Treatment of Data 

While the questionnaire w'as being designed, field tested, modihed, and 
printed, a mailing list of Iowa manufacturers with 100 or more employees 
was being compiled. As with the pretest, it was decided to send the ques> 
tionnaire to the presidents of those firms employing fewer than 250 peo- 
ple, and to the chief personnel administrator of those companies with 
more than 250 employees. This, of course, necessitated the inclusion in 
the mailing list of specific names and titles. 

The major sources for the development of this mailing list were the Dir 
rectory of Iowa Manufacturers, 6th Edition, 1965, and the Center’s Man- 
agement mailing list. The American Society of Personnel Administration 
Directory, 1964; American Society of Training and Development Direc- 
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tory, 1965; and American Psychobgicd Association Directory, 1965, were 
used as secondary sources. These latter directories were of considerable 
value where the major sources did not contain the name of an organiza- 
tion’s personnel officer. 

The week of February 7, 1966, the questionnaire was mailed to 283 manu- 
facturing firms. Each form was accompanied by a personally signed letter 
explaming the purpose of the survey and soliciting the respondent’s co- 
operation. A return envelope, addressed and stamped, was enclosed. This 
first mailing garnered a 44 per cent return. 

The week of March 7, 1966, a second mailing went out to those who did 
not return a completed questionnaire. As with the first, each form was ac- 
companied by a pei'sonally signed letter and an addressed and stamped 
return envelope. This mailing resulted in the return of an additional sev- 
enty questionnaires and raised the total percentage return to 72 per cent 

A third and final mailing went out the week of April 4, 1966. This time 
no questionnaire was sent, only a personally signed letter asking for as- 
sistance and cooperation. This mailing brought in twenty more forms and 
set the total returns at 215, and the overall percentage at 76. Appendix D 
contains copies of the initial letter and the follow-up letters. 

Two hundred and eighty-three returns were mailed, excluding the fifteen 
used in the field test. In other words, a total of 298 questionnaires were 
mailed to Iowa manufacturers with 100 or more employees. This figure, 
however, was adjusted downward by fifteen. Based on the results of the 
survey, it was found that one firm had gone out of business; another was 
located in Illinois, not Iowa; six were not manufacturing firms; and seven 
had fewer than 100 employees. Table II provides an analysis of each mail- 
ing and the results obtained. 



Table II 

Analysis of Questionnaire Mailing 



Number of 
Employees 

by 

Category 


Number of 
Firms 
by 

Category 


1 


Number of 
Returns 

Mailing 
2 3 Total 


I 


Per Cent of 
Returns 

by 

Mailing 
2 3 


Total 


100-250 


173 


66 


39 11 116 


38.2 


22.5- 6.4 


67.1 


251-500 


54 


25 


15 5 45 


46.3 


27.8 9.2 


83.3 


501-1,000 


23 


13 


7 3 23 


56.5 


30.4 13.1 


100.0 


Over 1,000 


33 


21 


9 1 31 


63.6 


27.3 3.0 


93.9 


Totals 


2W 


I25 


70 20 215 




— ■■ - - , 


76.0 



As the questionnaires were received, checked for completeness, and logged, 
the information on each form was punched on four IBM cards and verified. 
There were 207 separate items tabulated for each firm. 
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When all the cards were completed, the responses were machine tabu* 
lated using the NUCROS Program developed by K, Janda of Northwestern 
University and adapted by M. Wood of The University of Iowa. NUCROS 
is a general program used for preparing multivariate cross-classifications. 
It uses information that is punched into control cards to determine how to 
process the raw data cards. The following kinds of information were sought: 

1. Data totals by item, category, and variable 

2. Per cents by item, category, and variable 

3. Comparison by correlation coefficients, i.e., Goodman-Kruskely gamma 

4. Comparisons by Chi Square 

Five separate computer runs were necessary to obtain these data. The 
next chapter. Chapter III, contains background information on the organiza- 
tional structure, geographic location, age, and main products of the firms 
surveyed. Chapter IV provides information on their employee selection tech- 
niques, Chapter V reviews the findings on emplc^ee Gaining, and Chapter 
VI offers a summary statement of the study. 

Limitations of Study 

Before examining the data, ° few observations on the limitations of this 
research are m order. First, this stu^ is limited to Iowa manufacturing 
firms with 100 or more employees. Obvious^, data on these companies 
cannot be construed as a representative sample of U.S. industry. Secondly, 
despite the generosity of the Occupational Research Coordinating Unit for 
the state of Iowa, wliich funded this project on a matching grant basis, 
only a hmited amount of funds was available for this research. Therefore, 
despite the fact that the survey tool was developed using current research 
techniques and procedures, neither the questionnaire nor the data were as 
rigorously tested for validity and reliability as the authors would have de- 
sired. Finally, this stu^ is not evaluative. It is not concerned with such 
concepts as “good” or “effective”; this is for general treatises and philo- 
sophical analysis. The problem was one of investigation, not doctor. This 
study is concerned with describing and comparing employee selection and 
training practices, not evaluating them. 
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chapter Ml 



BACKGROUND DATA 



This chapter consists of Ibtee main parts wUA correspond 
three segments of Section I-Background Data of the survey queshon^e. 
They arf^ General Data-name, geographic location, OTgai^tional^c- 
tofa^e a^ain products of pa^cipating firms; Emptoi/ment DrM- 
^hTk eLloyJin each of several categories and whe jer enp%- 
ment in these Ltegories had increased or decreased dunng the p^t tve 
years; and Persoiml Services Doio-personnel specialists 
^ence or absence of job analysis and performance appraisal programs. 

General Data 

The data summarizing geographic lotion of firm^ size of 
located'organizational structure, age of company or plant, and mam prod 
ucts are presented in Tabic > HI through VII. 

Table III 

Geographical Location 
N = 215 



ection of State* 
[orthwest 
outhwest 
lorth Central 
outh Central 
Northeast 
loutheast 



Firms Responding 

Number FerCent 

24 11-2 

5 2.3 

29 13.5 

34 15.8 

32 1^*2 

42.3 

CL of SUte 

Ap“Se Lwns a map showing *e locatton of speomo areas. 

As indicated in Table III, the geographic toti^ 
mis to the survey are not evenly distributed throughout ^ 

^ \Seas only 2.3 pet cent are located in the sonthweS secti» of die 
ttt^ ^3 per cent ate Wd in the southeast s^on. 

“rr^ diffe^nce when the state is compared ^ 

ent in the northern half versus 60.4 pet cent m the south), the ^eetest 
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difference occurs from east to west with 57.2 per cent of the companies 
situated in the two eastern sections, 29.3 per cent in the central portion, 
and only 13.5 per cent of the responding companies in the two western 
areas. 

The following table presents information on the size of the conununity 
where the manufacturing firms responding to this survey are located. 

Table IV 
Size of City 
N 215 



l^irms Responding 



Population of City 


Number 


Per Cent 


Less than 1,000 


1 


0.5 


1,001-5,000 


20 


9.3 


5,001-10,000 


23 


10.7 


10,001-25,000 


33 


15.3 


25,001-50,000 


42 


19.5 


Over 50,000 


96 


44.7 



The data presented in Table IV tend to confirm that industrialization 
and urbanization are directly related. Although 9.8 per cent of the firms 
participating in the surv^ are located in towns with population of less than 
5,000, over 60 per cent of them are found in cities of 25,000 or more, with 
44.7 per cent in areas with over 50,000 population. 

Table V provides information on the organizational structure of the or- 
ganizations responding to this section of the questionnaire. 

Table V 

Organizational Structure 



N = 213 

Firm Responding 



Type of Structure 


Number 


Percent 


Single plant company 


72 


33.8 


Parent unit of multi-plant company 


37 


17.4 


Branch or division of multi-plant company 


85 


39.9 


Subsidiary of multi-plant company 


19 


8.9 



The seventy-two single plant companies and the eighty-five branches or 
divisions of multi-plant companies account for 73.7 per cent of all organi- 
zations answering the survey. Very few of these businesses are large; only 
11.0 per cent have over 1,000 employees. On the other hand, 21.6 per cent 
of those firms classified as parent units of multi-plant companies and 31.6 
per cent of the enterprises dassified as subsidiaries of multi-plant compan- 
ies have more than 1,000 employees. 

Table VI details information on the age of the company or plant. 
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Table VI 

Age of Organization 
N = 154 



Age in Years 


Number 


Firms Responding 

Per Cent 


1-10 


29 


18.8 


11-25 


32 


20.8 


26-50 


46 


29.9 


51-75 


26 


16.9 


76-100 


14 


9.1 


Over 100 


7 


4.5 



The above data reflect the relative youth of Iowa manufacturing organi- 
zations. Nearly one-fifth, 18.8 per cent, of these firms have been in exist- 
ence ten years or less, and 39.6 per cent were established during the past 
twenty-five years. Less than one-third, 30.5 per cent, of the companies have 
been in business for more than fifty years, and only 4.5 per cent have been 
in business for more than 100 years. 

The following table furnishes information on the main products produced 
by responding manufacturers. 

Table VII 
Main Products 
N = 212 



Vims Responding 



Major Classification 


Number 


Per Cent 


j Stone, clay and glass 




8 


3.8 


j Fabricated metal, wood and primary metal 




43 


20.3 


j Machinery and equipment 




53 


25.0 


Electronic equipment, components and instruments 


17 


8.0 


Food processing and kindred products 




48 


22.6 


Paper, printing, publishing 




21 


9.9 


Chemical and ordnance 




8 


3.8 


Rubber and plastic goods 




7 


3.3 


Apparel and related goods 




7 


3.3 



The most common main products of Iowa manufacturers are machinery 
and equipment with 25.0 per cent of the total; food processing and kindred 
products, 22.6 percent; fabricated metal, wood, and primary metal, 20.3 per 
cent; paper, printing, publishing, 9.9 per cent; and electronic equipment, 
components, and instruments, 8.0 per cent. The companies engaged in these 
five major classifications of main products represent 85.8 per cent of all 
those participating in the survey. The two most frequent classifications of 
main products reflect the agricultural emphasis of the state-indirectly by 
machinery and equipment, since many of these companies manufacture 
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agricultural equipment and farm implements, and directly by food process* 
ing and kindred products. On the other hand, main product categories such 
as fabricated metal, wood, and primary metal; paper, printing, publishing; 
and electronic equipment, components, and instruments attest to the di- 
versity of Iowa manufacturing. 

Employment Data 

The second part of the Background Data section of the questionnaire 
pertained to emplo}mient data. Two types of information were requested. 
The first type pertained to the approximate number of full-time employees 
by total, sex, and occupational level. These data are summarized in Tables 
VIII through X. Table VIII offers information on employment by size oi 
firm. 



Table VIII 




1 

1 

V 


Total Employment 




i 


N = 215 




1 


Number 


Firms Responding 




Per Cent ! 




115 


53.5 1 


1 

% 

\ 


46 


21.4 i 


1 


23 


10.7 1 


1 


31 


14.4 ! 


j 



Number of- Emplouees 
100-250 
251-500 
501-1,000 
Over 1,000 

As would be expected with the high percentage of relatively young, 
single-plant companies and branches or divisions of multi-plant companies 
surveyed, the majority of the manufacturing enterprises are relatively 
small. Specifically, 53.5 per cent of the concerns responding to the siurvey 
employ 100-250 people; 21.4 per cent have 251-500 employees; 10.7 per 
cent employ 501-1,000; and only 14.4 hire more than 1,000. 

Data on employment by sex are found in Table IX. 

Table IX 

Employment by Sex 
N = 206 



Number 



Firms Responding 



Percent 



Number of Employees 


Mode 


Female 


Mode 


Female 


1-25 


13 


94 


6.2 


44.5 


26-50 


10 


30 


4.7 


14.2 


51-100 


24 


32 


11.4 


15.2 


101-200 


71 


24 


33.6 


11.4 


201-300 


32 


7 


15.2 


3.3 


301-600 


30 


18 


14.2 


8.5 


601-1,000 


29 


2 


4.3 


1.9 


Over 1,000 


22 


4 
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10.4 


1.9 



er|c 



As shown in Table IX, only diirteen or 6,2 per cent ^ ^ 

emnlov fewer than twenty-five men, whereas nmely-four or 44.5 p^« 
have fewer than twenty-five female employees. Similar X* 

M 1 me’’ ce"! of the oarticinatinK organizations employmo _ > 

hMonW thirtv-one or 14.6*per ^ ^ ‘“I*!? emp.(^e«. 

oT£ Sre f^ per cent fall into one of the oUowtog^ 

main product categories: electronic equipment components, m^- 
mentsffood proceslig and kindred products; and paper, prmtmg and pu 

““nf'fonowing table furnishes data on the number and per cent of em- 
ployees by job category. 

Table X 

Employment by Occupational Classification 
N = 212 



Number of Employees 

4,802 

6,402 

7,660 

13,718 

23,092 

32,581 

24,121 

1,943 

114,319 



Per Cent 

4.2 

5.6 

6.7 
12.0 

20.2 
28.5 
21.1 

1.7 

100.0 



Category 
Managerial 
Supervisory 

Profession^ and Techmcal 
Clerical 
Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 
Other 

Total 

Althou^ the majority ^ 

® It In tht 

fflt be &n;ate W Of 

classified as hourly «”P o 20^ P Clerical 

or 28.5 per cent semi-skiUed, and 24,121 or zi.i per te ^ 

St S "tftmTe:4i.^^^^ pUnt, super- 

tS=t S <^en 

• For ^.tcellent discussion of c“P"7>“Vr^9^-WW to^h 
Boguauuo. Io«» Employment 

No! 1, Iov;^a City: The University of Iowa, September, 1966. 
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a ‘ •“ “P”**-* ^n the fau-e. Tbe dat. .re 

Table XI 

Employment Changes-Previous Five-Year Period 

Per Cent of Firms Responding that 
Indicated Employment Has 
Increased Remained Same Decreased 



Category 
Managerial 
Supervisory 

Professional and Technical 

Clerical 

Sldlled 

Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 

Other 



Total 

Male 

Female 



Number of Firms 

184 59.2 

177 60.5 

148 67.6 

181 63.5 

149 65.1 

161 66.5 

154 54.5 

165 77.0 

161 76.4 

165 67.3 



34.8 
31.1 

25.7 

26.5 

23.5 

21.7 

27.9 
37.0 

12.7 

13.7 
212 



6.0 

8.5 

6.8 

9.9 

11.4 
11.8 

17.5 
7.4 

10,3 

9.9 

115 



^ indicated in this table, 77.0 per cent of the firms reported » tq - 

SstawSI^^ aiCTeases in employment were, however, differraS 
di^buted betw^ male and female employees and amons the varioi 
rategines of employees. More of the firms (approrimatety lO^per cent) in- 
drrate mcre^ for male employment than for female OTpl^ent The 
rategones tfet mmeased most frequently are the more sophSted md 
requumg fo^er skfll levels. For example, 87.6 per cent of the oreani- 
rabons mdicated^t the number of professional and technical emplwees 
ad increMed, wher^ only 6.8 per cent reported professional and t^- 
^ employment had decreased. Similarly, the percentage of firms indi- 
oatog mcreases in the skffled and semi-skilled categorim were^l ^6 
66.5 per cmt, respr^vely, only 11.4 and 11.8 per cer,lrt^® d^e^ 
m the« cmegorres. On the other hand, only 54.5 per cent rf the 
^ed that ^pl^ent increased in the unskilled categoiy, an^.5 ^ 
cent r^orted a decrease in this categoiy. In other worl, fr would am^ 

d^S^t manufacturing work ^rce 

Personnel Services Data 

The thkd and final part of the section on Background Data pertained to 
perm^el ^ces. It was the intent in this sectton to collect informaUm 
which would provide an mdication of the personnel services available to 
the employees of the organizations surveyed. Data were requested as to 
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the various personnel specialists employed and as to the existence of job 
evaluation and performance appraisal programs. 

Personnel specialist information is depicted in Table XII. 

Table XII 

Employment of Personnel Specialists 
N = 185 



Type of Specialists 


Number 


Per Cent 


Full-time Personnel Director 


104 


56.2 


Full-time Training Director 


15 


8.1 


Full-time Wage and Salary Analyst 


44 


6.5 


Full-time Employment Manager 


29 


20.5 


Part-time Personnel Director 


12 


23.8 


Part-time Training Director 


38 


15.7 


Part-time Wage and Salary Analyst 


28 


15.1 


Part-time Employment Manager 


43 


23.2 



Of the concerns providing data for this section, only 56.2 per cent indi- 
cated that they have a full-time personnel director. The percentage of 
companies employing other full-time specialists is even less. For example, 
only 8.1 per cent of these businesses have a full-time training director, 6.5 
per cent employ a full-time wage and salary analyst, and 20.5 per cent 
have a full-time employment manager. 

As would be expected, there is a direct, positive relationship between 
the total number of employees in the organization and the likelihood of the 
organization’s employing a full-time personnel director, training director, 
wage and salary analyst, and/or employment manager. This observation is 
based on significant Chi Square values (P<.01) that compared total em- 
ployment with the various full-time personnel specialists.* 

Whereas 56.2 per cent of the organizations employ a fuU-timo personnel 
director, 86.4 per cent with 501-1,000 employees and 93.3 per cent with 
more than 1,000 employees have a full-time personnel director. Similarly, 
9.1 per cent of the firms with 501-1,000 employees and 32.3 per cent of 
those with more than 1,000 employees have a full-time training director; 
4.5 per cent of firms with 501-1,000 employees and 25.8 per cent of those 
with more than 1,000 employees have a full-time wage and salary analyst; 
and, finally, 31.8 per cent of the concerns with 501-1,000 employees and 
67.7 per cent of the firms with more than 1,000 empltyees have a full-time 
employment manager. 

* The 3X6 contingency tables of raw data yielded the following Chi Square values; 
total number of employees versus full-time personnel director * = 59.49 (P< .01), versus 
full-time training director 2=^29.71 (P< .01), versus full-time wage and salary 
analyst 2 = 23.32 (P< .01), and versus full-time employment manager 2 = 62.47 
(P< .01). 
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i«»P0rtance placed on the pirsonnel function 

“ o* “6 mgnest ranidng personnel office. This information is found 

in iable XIII. 



Table XIII 

Tide of Highest Ranking Personnel Officer 
N = 96 



Title 

Vice President of Industrial Relations 
Manager or Director of Personnel 
Manager or Director of Industrial Relations 
Employment Mandger 



Number 


Per Cent 


8 


8.3 


65 


67.7 


17 


17.7 


6 


6.3 



As in^cated from this information, the most frequently used title is man- 
?^n^^^***^**^ personnel. This is particularly true in concerns of fewer 
than 1,000 employees. In companies with more than 1,000 employees, 14.3 
per wnt of the highest ranking personnel officers have the tide of vice 
president of industrial relations and 35.8 per cent have the tide of manager 
or director of industral relations. This is logical since there is a strong di- 

(Gamma = .732) between total employment and number 
ot tuU-time personnel in the training department. 

Data summarizing job analysis and performance appraisal programs are 
presented in the following table. ^ ^ ^ 



Table XIV 

Job Analysis and Performance Appraisal Programs 

N = 173 



Category of Employee 

Managerial 

Supervisory 

Profession^ and Technical 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Semi-skilled 

Other 



Number 
97 

107 61.8 

90 52.0 

110 63.6 

97 56.1 

96 55.5 

19 11.0 



Performance Appraisal 



Number 


Percent 


110 


63.6 


119 


68.8 


97 


56.1 


111 


64.2 


83 


48.0 


82 


47.4 


17 


9.8 



Firms Answering Yes 
Job Analysis 

Per Cent 
56.1 



Slighdy more than half of the firms responding indicated that they have 
some form of job analysis pro^m for the various levels of emp!oyees~the 
levels most frequendy covered by sudi a program being supervisory and 
clerical personnel. Similarly, slighdy more than half of the firms respond- 
ing in^cated some form of performance appraisal program for managerial, 
supervisory, professional and technical, and clerical employees, whereas 
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slightly less than half have a similar program for skilled and semi-skilled 
people. 

Summary 

In summary it can be said that Iowa manufacturing firms represent a 
broad range of organizational structures and ages of company or plant, 
wim only minor concentration in any one type of structure or age category, 
piis is nol the case, however, with geographical location, size of city where 
located, and main products. Nearly half (42.3 per cent) of the firms respond- 
mg to the questionnaire are located in the southeast section of the state. 
Similarly, a disproportionate number (44.7 per cent) of responding firms 
are located in large (50,000 or more population) cities. The distribution of 
main products r^ults in a concentration in three areas: fabricated metal 
md wood and primary metals, machinery and equipment, and food process- 
ing and kindred products. Most of the organizations participating in the 
survey are small and relatively young. Although the greatest likelihood of 
increase in employment appears to be in the area of professional and tech- 
nical employment, two-thirds of the employees are classified as skilled, 
serm-skilled, or unskilled. The trend, however, is toward greater sophisti- 
cation and higher skill. More than half of the firms surveyed have a full- 
time personnel director and programs of job analysis and performance ap- 
praisal. These services are present more frequently in the larger organiza- 
tions which, therefore, extends the services to well over half of those em- 
ployed by Iowa manufacturing enterprises. 

The above background data, when viewed in aggregate, delineate the 
nature and importance of Iowa manufacturing enterprises with 100 or more 
^ployees. As vrill be seen in the next two chapters, some of these dimen- 
sions have a defimte relationship with the selection techniques and train- 
ing activities in current use. 
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EMPLOYEE SELECTON 



There was a two-fold purpose 'or the selection section of die Empl(^ee 
Selection and Training Survey. First, to determine which techniques are 
most frequently used to recruit various classifications of employees, and 
second, to assess the productivity of these techniques. Admittedly this 
represents a limited aspect of the total selection process and in no way 
should be construed as attaching greater importance to the techniques of 
recruiting than to the selection process, i.e., interviewing, testing and the 
like. The requirement for brevity of the questionnaire, however, did not 
permit a detailed examination of all aspects of selection. 

In this section, employees were divided into three main categories. Man- 
agerial, supervisory, professional and technical employees fonned the first 
category; clerical employees the second; and all hourly employees the third. 
For ea^ of these categories, companies were requested to indicate how 
frequently they used each of a number of techniques (always, frequently, 
occasionally, or never) in hiring employees from outside the company. The 
resulting data were analyzed by assigning an arbitrary unit weight to each 
rating. That is to say, always was assigned a weight of three, frequently a 
weight of two, occakonally a weight of one, and never was assigned zero. 
The weights were then averaged for each technique. The resulting average 
weight dien became the frequency index. For example, if for clerical se- 
lection, all firms indicated that employee referrals were frequently used, 
the frequency index would be 2.00. Had half the firms indicated frequently 
and half occaszonallyy the frequency index would be 1.50. 

Similarly, for each category of employees, responding firms were asked 
to rate how productive (i.e., very, mod^ate, or limited) each of the tech- 
niques had been. Each of these ratings was then assigned an arbitrary unit 
weight {very of three, moderate of two, and limited of one) and a produc- 
tivity index was computed. For example, had all firms using employee re- 
ferrals for clerical selection rated the productivity as moderate, the produc- 
tivity index would be 2.00. 

Managerial, Supervisory, Professional, and Technical Selection 

Frequency and productivity ind&ces for managerial, supervisory, pro- 
fessional, and technical selection techniques are presented in Table XV. 
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Table XV 

Employee Selection Techniques 
Managerial. Supervisory, Professional, 
and Technical 
N = 193 



Frecfuency Index 
1.03 
1.45 
.64 
1.24 
1.32 
1.08 
1.21 

1.14 



Productivity Index 
1.46 
1.89 
1.58 
1.78 
1.61 
1.56 
1.77 

1.66 



Techniques 

Unsolicited applications 
Advertising— newspapers 
Advertising — ^joiurnals 
Private employment agencies 
Public employment agencies 
Employee referrals 
Technical institutes or colleges 

Average 

As in Table XV, the most frequently used toques fw the 

selection of managerial, supervisory, professional, md 
are advertising-nmvspapers with a frequency index of 1.45; pubhc em- 
ployment agencies with a frequency index of 1.32; private employmra 
wia a frequency ind^ of 1.24; and technical institutes or college 
i^th a frequency index of 1.21. These same techniques also were assess^ 
as most p^uctive. The productivity indexes are: advertismg-nevv^a|^ 
1.89, puMic employment agencies 1.61, private employment agencies 1.78, 

and technical institutes or colleges 1.77. 

Rated frequency of use of three techniques w^ directly affeded by ^ 
total number of employees.* The techniques affected were advert^g 
ioumals, private employment agencies, and t^hnical institute m coUeg® 
in each Le the liger the firm the more frequenUy the tertaque^ 
used for managerial, supervisory, professional, and *f<*““* 

For example, the frequency index for advertising-ioumals was noted as^ 
by smaU firms (100-250 emplcqrees) but as .93 by large to ,over 1,0TO 
employees). Similarly the frequency index for private emiJoyment agmcies 
wa^ noted as 1.00 by the smaU firms but as 1.47 by large to. F*™“y’ “ 
technical institutes or coUeges *e smaU firm frequency mdex was .89 as 
compared to 1.94 for the large firms. 

Clerical Selection 

The follo^ving table presents data on clerical selection techniques used by 
the 209 responding manufacturers. 

For cleri^l selection thos techniques used most frequently are pubhc 



1 Contingency tables comparing the basic frequency of use data with e^l^- 
ment categories yielded the following Chi Squares: total employment versus adverbsmg 
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Table XVI 



Selection Techniques — Clerical Employees 



Techniques 


N = 209 

Frequency Index 


Productivity Index 


Unsolicited applications 


1.48 


1.80 


Advertising — newspapers 


1.24 


1.96 


Advertising — j oumals 


.13 


1.47 


Advertising — radio 


.12 


1.50 


Private employment agencies 


1.05 


1.95 


Public employment agencies 


1.68 


1.95 


Employee referrals 


1.19 


1.67 


Technical institutes or colleges 


.71 


1.54 


High schools or trade schools 


1.11 


1.78 


Average 


.99 


Tt3 



employment agencies with a frequency index of 1.68; unsolicited applica- 
tions with a 1.48 frequency index; advertising— newspapers with a fre- 
quency index of 1.24; and employee referrals with a 1.19 frequency index. 
The techniques rated as most productive, however, were somewhat differ- 
ent. Although employee referrals was rated as the fourth most frequently 
used technique, it was assessed as the sixth iTiOst productive. Those tech- 
niques with the highest productivity indexes were advertising— news- 
papers, public employment agencies, private employment agencies, and 
unsolicited applications with productivity indexes of 1.96, 1.95, and 1.91 
and 1.80, respectively. 

The frequency of use of unsolicited applications is directly related to 
the total number of employees.* Whereas die average (all size firms com- 
bined) frequency index for unsolicited applications is 1.48, the frequency 
index for companies with 1,000 or more employees is 2.00. This is not to 
say that the larger firms rely on unsolicited applications; quite to the con- 
trary, the larger firms use more techniques for clerical selection than the 
smaller firms.* By way of illustration, firms with 100-250 employees av- 
erage 4.3 techniques compared to 6.4 techniques used by organizations with 
over 1,000 employees. Similarly these firms with large numbers of clerical 
employees use more techniques than do those who employ small numbers 
of clerical employees.* Also, larger firms make greater use of hi^ schools 
or trade schools.® 



journals Chi Square = 32.35 (P< .05), total employment versus private employment 
agencies Chi Square = 36.15 (P< .05), technical institutes or colleges Chi Square = 
42.29 (P< .01). 

2 The 5X6 contingency table of raw data yielded a Chi Square of 32.59 (P< .05). 

2 The 3X4 contingency table of raw data yielded a Chi Square of 37.78 (P< .01). 

4 The 3X4 contingency table of raw data yielded a Chi Square of 51.60 (P< .01). 

5 The 2X4 contingency table of raw data yielded a Chi Square of 8.75 (P< .05). 
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The size of city in which the company is located has a definite bearing 
on the assessed frequency of use and productivity of private employment 
agencies, and frequency of use but not productivity of public employment 
- 1 — ^ Jluxix xxuviuiaiiuu la liluSuaieci in xaoie Avii.'' 



Size of City 
0 - 10,000 
10,001-50,000 
Over 50,000 



Table XVII 

Frequency and Productivity Indexes 
of Pnvate and Public Employment 
Agencies for Various-Sized Cities 



Private Employment Agencies 
Frequency Productivity 
Index Index 



.29 1.33 

.71 1.55 

1.59 2.11 



Public Employment Agencies 
Frequency Productivity 

Index Index 



1.00 1.92 

1.85 1.98 

1.80 1.69 



This table shows that as the size of the city increases and the availability 
of both private and public employment agencies increases, the frequency 
of use of these agencies also increases. The productivity index of private 
employment agencies also increases as the size of the city increases. Per- 
haps this is because as the size of city incieasej, quality of smdce also in- 
creasesc 



Hourly Selection 

Table XVIII enumerates the techniques used in the hiring of hourly 
workers. ® ^ 



Techniques 

Unsolicited applications 
Advertising — ^newspapers 
Advertising— journals 
Advertising— radio 
Private employment agencies 
Public employment agencies 
Employee referrals 
Technical institutes or colleges 
High schools or trade schools 

Average 



Table AVIII 

Selection Techniques — Hourly Employees 
N = 211 

Frequency Index 
2.03 
1.26 
.10 
.26 
.51 
1.79 
1.42 
.40 
.80 

T95 



Productivity Index 
2.13 
1.97 
1.50 
1.58 
1.71 
2.12 
1.84 
1.37 
1.56 

1.75 



«The contingency tables of raw data yielded the following Chi Square values- Size 
of city vs. private employment agencies frequency 56.97 ^P< .01 > df=6 and oroduc. 

31.80 (P< .01) of =6 and productivity .72 df=4. ^ ^ 
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Four techniques stand out well above all others as the most commonly 
used for the selection of hourly employees. They are unsolicited applica- 

tlOTIS. oor^ni^ioc ^rr^r^lrkiroo 

newspapers. The respective frequency indexes are 2.03, 1.79, 1.42, and 1.26. 
These are in nearly the same order as those judged to be most productive. 
The respective productivity indexes are 2.13, 2.12, 1.84, and 1.97. 

As was the case with clerical employees, the frequency of use of high 
schools or trade schools increases as the number of skilled employees in- 
creases.’ In this instance, the frequency index for companies employing 
more than 100 skilled employees was 1.21 compared to an average fre- 
quency index of .80. 

It is interesting to note that the manufactturers of certain main products 
make a greater use of technical institutes or colleges for the selection of 
hourly employees than do other manufacturers.^ As contrasted with an av- 
erage frequency index of .40, the frequency index for manufacturers of 
fabricated metal and wood industries and primary metals industries; elec- 
trical equipment, electronic components, and instruments; chemicals, ord- 
nance, and allied products; and rubber and miscellaneous plastic goods 
are 1.54, 1.67, 1.50, and 2.14, respectively. 

In contrast to clerical selection, very little use is made of private employ- 
ment agencies for hiring hourly employees. Once again, however, as the 
size of the dty increases the frequency of use of public employment agen- 
cies tends to increase.* 

The frequency and productivity of use of public employment agencies 
by size of city is highlighted in Table XIX. 



Table XIX 

Frequency and Productivity Indexes of 
Public Employment Agencies for 
Various-Sized Cities 

Size of City 
0 - 10,000 
10,001-50,000 
Over 50,000 



Frequency Index 
1.06 
2.00 
1.90 



Productivity Index 
2.08 
2.38 
2.11 



As was the case with clerical selection, the reason for the increase in 
frequency of public employment agencies as the size of the county in- 
creases in areas is undoubtedly associated with the increased availability. 
As noted in Table XIX, the productivity index, once again, does not in- 
crease significantly as the size of city increases. 

■^The 3X3 contingency table of raw data yielded a Chi Square of 17.38 (P< .01). 

8 The 5 X 10 contingency table of raw data yielded a Chi Square of 64.07 (P< .01). 

9 The 3X4 contingency table of raw data yielded a Chi Square of 15.91 (P< .01). 
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Summary 

In summary, recmiitment techniques vary ^vith the type of employee to 
be selected. The most common technique used for the selection of man- 
agerial, supervisorj% professional, and technical employees is advertising— 
newspapers. For clerical employees the most popular technique is public 
employment agencies. In the case of hourly employees, unsolicited appli- 
cations was rated as the most frequently used. 

Furthermore, as the employment level of the individual to be selected 
increases, the greater is the likelihood that the firm will use, or be forced 
to use, some form of advertising, contact a private employment agency, or 
recruit through technical institutes or colleges. Conversely, the frequency 
of use of, or ability to rely on, unsolicited applications, public employment 

agencies, and employee referrals decreases as the employment level in- 
creases. 

As indicated in Tables XV, XVI, and XVIII, there is an inverse relation- 
ship between the average? frequency index of the various techniques for 
the tlnee categories of employees: managerial, supervisory, professional and 
technical; dericai; and hourly, and the average productivity index for the 
three categories of employees. In other words, whereas the average frequen- 
cy index increases from hourly to clerical and to managerial, supervisory, 
professional and technical employees, the average productivity index de^ 
creases as the employment level increases. 

The presence of this inverse relationship is a reflection of the greater 
difficulty in recruiting managerial, supervisory, professional and technical 
employees as compared to clerical and hourly employees. On the average 
the various recruitment techniques are less productive for higher level 
positions; therefore, the average frequency of use is increased in an effort 
to select the needed employees. 

Within each of the three categories of employees the frequency of use 
of any single technique appears to be dictated by the assessed productivity 
of that technique. This generalization is supported by statistical signifi- 
cances at the .05 level of confidence between frequency and productivity 
indexes within each category of employees. 
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EMPLOYEE TRAINING 



Of the 215 firms that returned the Employee Selection and Training 
survey, only 159, or 74 per cent, completed Section III-Empl(yee Tr^- 
ng. In other words, fifty-six companies left this section blank on their 
luestionnaire. The instructions for fUling out this part of the survey car- 
ried the following note: “If your company does not provide s^ctured 
training activities of any kind for any level of employment, omit this entire 
section and answer the last two questions of Section IV.” The latter ques- 
tions pertained to current and projected manpower shortages by occupa- 
tion, trade, and profession and also will be analyzed in this chapter. 

Given these instructions, and since the overwhelming majority of manu- 
facturers omitting this section were between 100 and 250 employees m 
size it is reasonably safe to assume that most did not provide any s^ctured 
training activities for their employees; if they did, they were not offered on 
any systematic or continuous basis; and in all probabihty few selection 
and training records were kept or retained. 



Training Programs 

The information obtained from the 159 organizations answering the Em- 
ployee Training section of the questionnaire is depicted in Tables XX and 

XXI. 



Location 

In-plant 

Out-plant 

Both 

None Used 



Table XX 

Non - Supervisory Training 
N = 159 



New Employee 
Orientation 
No. Per Cent 
131 82.4 

1 0.6 

4 2.5 

23 14.5 



Apprenticeship 
No. Per Cent 
55 34.6 

20 12.6 

84 52.8 



Clerical 
No. Per Cent 
86 54.1 

2 1.3 

8 5.0 

63 39.6 



Technical 
Programs 
No. Per Cent 
33 20.7 

9 5.7 

35 22.0 

82 5L6 



As can be seen from this table, 85.5 per cent of the firms offer some form 
of new employee orientation program; 47.2 per cent have some type of ap- 
prenticeship preparation; 60.4 per cent offer some kind of clerical educa- 
tion; and 48.3 per cent provide technical training. The ovenMielming ma- 
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jority of these training programs are offered on an in-plant basis. How- 
ever, 12.6 per cent of the companies engaging in apprenticeship training 
use DOcn in-piant aiio oui-piaiit laciiiticd, au\i w*iv v* — © 

in technical training use both kinds of facilities. Fourteen and one-half per 
cent of the reporting companies allegedly have no new employee orienta- 
tion program, 52.8 per cent have no apprenticeship activity, 39.8 per cent 
no clerical training, and 51.6 per cent no technical education. 

Table XXI provides information on the kinds of supervisory training pro- 
grams offered by the 159 reporting establishments. 

Table XXI 

Supervisory Training Programs 
N = 159 





Pre-Supervisortj 


Supervisory 


Management DeveL 


Location 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


In-plant 


52 


32.7 


52 


32.7 


31 


19.5 


Out-plant 


3 


1.9 


8 


5.0 


11 


6.9 


Both 


25 


15.7 


43 


27.0 


43 


27.0 


None Used 


79 


49.7 


58 


35.3 


74 


46.6 



The table indicates that 51.3 per cent of the companies offer some kind 
of pre-supervisory training, 64.8 per cent provide some form of supervisory 
training, and 53.5 per cent furnish some type of management development 
activity. These lands of training programs are more Wcely to be held off 
company premises than are the non-supervisory training programs. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that firms are more prone to offer supervisory 
and management development programs than pre-supervisory programs, 
and where pre-supervisory trainings are offered, they are more apt to be 
on an in-plant than out-of-plant basis. 

Of the seven questionnaire categories comprising supervisory and non- 
supervisory training programs (new employee orientation, apprenticeship, 
clerical, etc.), only 15.9 per cent of the 159 responding companies offered 
all seven, 19.2 per cent offered six, 25.0 per cent had four or five, 29.2 per 
cent provided two or three, and 10.6 per cent gave only one. 



Training Techniques 

In the implementation of these non-supervisory and supervisory train- 
ing programs, a variety of pedagogical techniques are being employed. 
Table XXII enumerates these data. 

The major employee training techniques in the order of their use me: 
on-the-job training, understudy or “assistant to” positions, job rotation, 
courses and sessions, and coaching and counseling. Little use is made of 
junior boards (multiple management, advisor)’ councils, etc.), and rela- 
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Table XXII 

Employee Tfaitiiiiig Techiiiciues 
N = 153 



Techniques 
On-the-job Training 
Job Rotation 

Understudy or “Assistant to” positions 

Junior Boards 

Coaching and Counseling 

Courses and Sessions 

Special Assignments 

Other 



Users Kon-users 



Number 


Ter Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


148 


96.7 


5 


3.3 


91 


59.5 


62 


40.5 


94 


61.4 


59 


38.6 


7 


4.6 


146 


95.4 


75 


49.0 


78 


51.0 


87 


56.9 


66 


43.1 


55 


35.9 


98 


64.1 


16 


10.5 


137 


89.5 



tively little use is made of special assignments in the training of employees. 

Of these seven categories of training techniques, only 3.3 per cent of the 
reporting businesses use all seven, 28.1 per cent employ five or six, 46.4 
per cent utilize three or four, 16.3 per cent apply twc^ and 5.9 per cent use 
only ona 

Out-of-Company Training 

Data were also collected on the types of agencies or programs used for 
out-of-company training, i.e., developmental activities provided hrom out- 
side the firm. Table XXIII details this information for the 130 enterprises 
that indicated they made use of this type of training tool. 

Table XXIII 

Out-of-Company Training 
N = 130 

User* Non-users 



Agency 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Percent 


High School 


44 


33.8 


86 


66.2 


Trade School 


38 


29.2 


92 


70.8 


Technical Institute 


40 


30.8 


90 


69.2 


College or University 


77 


59.2 


53 


40.8 


Correspondence Courses 


92 


70.8 


38 


29.2 


Programs Conducted by Other Companies 


30 


23.1 


100 


76.9 


Trade Associations 


42 


32.3 


88 


67.7 


American Management Association 


33 


25.4 


97 


74.6 


Other 


28 


21.5 


102 


78.5 















The major agencies used by these organizations, in the ordei .heir em- 
ployment, are: correspondence courses, colleges or universities, high schools, 
trade associations, technical institutes, and trade schools. Lesser use was 
made of the American Management Association and programs conducted 
by other companies. 
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« the eight vehicles used tor out-of-company training, only 3.1 per cent 
ot the hrms utilized all eight, another 2.3 per cent used seven, 13.8 per cent 

^ed five or six, 43.8 per cent used three or four, 29 per cent used two, and 
0.& per cent used only one. 

Company Trotnotion of Ttaining 

The manner in which manufacturing firms promote participation in 
employee training programs, whether on an in-plant or out-of-company 
basis, is of some importance. Table XXIV provides a compendium of the 
data collected in this area. ^ 



Table XXIV 

Promotion of Participation in Employee Training Programs 

N = 146 



Company Promotion Methods 
Publicize Training Activities, i.e., 
bulletin boards, newspapers, etc. 

Tuition Refund Program, i.e., reimburse 
all or part of tuition, books, etc. 

Pay Employees for Time Spent in Tr ainin g 
Enter Additional Qualifications in 
Personnel Record 
Periodic Employee Interviews to 
Evaluate Personal Development 
Take Official Notice of Participation 
for Promotion Purposes 
Policy of Promotion (or pay raises) for 
Successful Completion of Training 

No Special Steps 



Users 


Non^users 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


71 


48.6 


75 


51.4 


114 


78.1 


32 


21.9 


64 


43.8 


82 


56.2 


93 


63.7 


53 


36.3 


55 


37.7 


91 


62.3 


81 


55.5 


65 


44.5 


19 


13.0 


127 


87.0 


5 


3.4 


141 


96.6 


6 


4.1 


140 


95.9 



Tuition refund pro^ams are the most popular form of promoting em- 
ployee participation in training programs. Over 78 per cent of the 146 
firms reporting use ^s technique. Next in importance (63.7 per cent) is 
the entering of additional quahfications acquired by employees as a re- 
sult of Gaining in their personnel records. Over 50 cent of the companies 
take official notice of participation in training activities in considering em- 
ployees for promotion. Between 40 and 50 per cent of the organizations 
publicize training activities on plant bulletin boards and in company news- 
papers and pay employees for time spent in training programs. Of lesser 
importance is interviewing employees periodically to evaluate their per- 
sonal development or having a definite poHcy for promotions or pay 
raises for employees completing certain aining programs. 

Of the seven categories listed in Table XXIV-Promotion of Participation 
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in Employee Training Programs, only 2.7 per cent of the reporting firms 
used all seven methods, 22.6 per cent used five or six, 46.6 per cent used 
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companies indicated they had no special steps to encourage employee par< 
ticipation in training activities. 



Training Activities 

The number of training programs by occupational level offers informa- 
tion of some magnitude to those interested in tlie types and variety of ac- 
tivities offered, '.rhese data are depicted in bivariate Table XXV. 



Table XXV 

Number of Training Programs Related to Occupation Classification 

and 

Number and Per Cent of Firms^ 



Occupation 


Number 
of Firms 


Number and Per Cent of Training Programs 


Classification 


Answering 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Managerial 


72 


33 


13 


11 


7 


3 


12 


Supervisory 


68 


(45.8) 

31 


(18.0) 

22 


(15.3) 

7 


(9.7) 

4 


(4.2) 

4 


(1.4) 


Professional and Technical 57 


(45.6) 

24 


(32.4) 

17 


(10.2) 

5 


(5.9) 

8 


(5.9) 

2 


3 


Clerical 


25 


(42.1) 

17 


(29.8) 

r? 

1 


(3.8) 

1 


(14.0) 


(3.5) 




Skilled 


76 


(88.2) 

48 


(28.0) 

13 


(4.0) 

11 


2 




2 


Semi-skilled 


36 


(63.2) 

24 


(17.1) 

8 


(14.5) 

2 


(2.6) 

1 


1 


(2.6) 


Unskilled 


30 


(66.6) 

24 


(22.2) 

4 


(5.6) 

1 


(2.8) 


(2.8) 

1 








(80.0) 


(13.4) 


(3.3) 




(3.3) 





^ Number of firms are integer numbers, and per cent of firms are numbers in paren- 
theses. 



2 Three firms (4.2 per cent) have eleven programs and one firm (1.4 per cent) has 
twelve programs. 

2 One firm (1.8 per cent) has seven programs. 



Of the seventy-two firms offering management training, 45.8 per cent 
provide only one program, 33.3 per cent offer two or three programs, 15.3 
pCT cent make available four to six, and 5.6 per cent offer eleven or twelve. 
Sixty-eight manufacturers provide supervisory training. Of this number, 45.6 
per cent offer only one program, 32.4 per cent furnish two programs, and 
22.0 per cent present three to five. Of the fifty-seven companies giving 
professional and technical programs, 42.1 per cent offer only one program, 
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29.8 per cent provide two, 26.3 per cent make available three to five, and 
one finn has seven programs. 

In the non-supervisory and non-professional occupations the sinvey 

foiinn IWPnH/»fivo firmc nfforir^rr »M*/>rrro*nnc c4»iroT%l-«f-,civ 

programs for skilled workers, thirty-six furnishing programs for semi-skilled 
employees, and thirty offering them to the unskilled. Sixty-eight per cent 
of the companies offering clerical programs have only one. The remaining 
32 per cent provide two or three programs. 

Over 63 per cent of the organizations presenting programs for skilled 
employees have only one, 21.6 per cent have two or three programs, two 
firms make available four programs, and an additional two firms provide 
six. The semi-skilled occupational classification presents a similar picture. 
Over 66 per cent of the establishments have only one program, 22.2 per 
cent provide two programs, two companies have ^ee, and one firm offers 
four and another five programs respectively. Finally, twenty-four businesses 
provide one program for unskilled workers, two manufacturers offer two 
programs, one firm makes available three, and another firm has five. 

In other words, in the order of their frequency, seventy-six companies 
offer training programs for skilled workers, seven^-two firms provide man- 
agement training, sixty-eight supervisory programs, fifty-seven proffer pro- 
fessional and technicd programs, thirty-six give instruction for the semi- 
skilled, thirty for the unskilled, and twenty-five for clerical employees. The 
greatest number of training programs are given in the management area 
and the least number in clerical occupations. 

Information also was obtained on the scheduled hours of training per 
employee. Many manufacturers were sponsoring anywhere from one to 
seven training programs that had no definite termination period. The vast 
majority of programs, however, were offered for fixed periods of time and 
covered a set number of training hours per employee. Thirty-five busi- 
nesses offered courses lasting from one to ten hours in duration; thirty- 
three organizations made available courses lasting from eleven to twenty- 
five hours; twenty-five firms presenting programs calling for twenty-six to 
fifty hours of instruction; thirty-four firms had classes lasting from fifty- 
one to 800 hours in length; twenty-five corporations offered apprentice 
programs lasting anywhere from over 800 to over 8,000 hours in duration. 

The scheduled number of hours of training per employee per week 
ranged considerably and depended on the type of training program as well 
as occupational level involved. This information is detailed in bivariate 
Table XXVI. 

As can be seen from this table, the number of employees in training also 
ranged considerably. Sixty-six manufacturers had 1-5 employees in training 
programs; forty firms had 6-10 employees in training programs; fifty-eight 
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Table XXVI 

Number of Training Programs Related to Number of Employees 
in Training and Number and Per Cent of Firms* 



Number of Employees 
in Training 
1-5 



6-10 



11-25 



26-50 



51-100 



101-200 



201-400 



401-600 
Over 600 



Number 
of Firms 


Number and Per Cent 


s of Training Programs 




Answering 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


i ' 


66 


27 


20 


8 


7 


1 


2 




40 


(40.9) 


(30.4) 


(12.2) 


(10.6) 


(1.5) 


(3.0)5 




26 


13 


1 


— 




— - 


, . r* 


58 


(65.0) 

34 


(32.5) 

14 


(12.5) 

6 


2 


1 


1 


> 


29 


(58.6) 


(24.2) 


(10.4) 


(3.4) 


(1.7) 


(1.7) 




21 


1 


6 


1 




<\ ' 


18 


(72.5) 

16 


(13.4) 

2 


(20.7) 


(3.4) 






'v; 


9 


(88.8) 

5 


(11.2) 

3 


1 








N' 


7 


(55.6) 

5 


(33.3) 


(11.1) 


1 




— .2 


.. >\ 


3 


(71.4) 

3 






(14.3) 








3 


(100.0) 

2 










1 






(66.7) 










(33.3) 





theses. 



* One firm (1.5 per cent) has seven training programs. 
® One firm ( 14.3 per cent) has seven training programs. 



companies had 11-25; twenty-nine businesses had 26>50; twenty-seven or- 
ganizations had 51-200; ten corporations had 201-600; and three had over 
600 employees enrolled and actively participating in training programs. 

Need Analysis and Evaluation 

The major techniques by which the need for these training activities 
were derived are listed in Table XXVII. 

Here we see most companies placing the greatest reliance on the per- 
sonal observations and judgment of their managerial personnel. Much 
weight is given to comparisons of job requirements with employee train- 
ing, experience, and background information as well as current and an- 
ticipated changes in job requirements. Relatively little importance (6 per 
cent or less) is attached to such factors as employee requests for training, 
performance reviews or merit ratings, and committee evaluations. Though 
difficult to explain, 11.3 per cent of the firms reporting allegedly do not 
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Table XXVH 

Need Analysis of Training Activities 
N = 133 



Method 

Employee requests training 
Managerial observation and judgment 
Committee evaluation 
Tests and surveys 
Job requirements change 
Employer performance review® 

Comparison of job with employee background 
None used 

•Specific appraisal system not specified 



Number 


Per Cent 


8 


6.0 


48 


36.1 


7 


5.3 


11 


8.3 


25 


18.8 


8 


6.0 


31 


23.3 


15 


11.3 



undertake a need analysis prior to the development and initiation of train- 
mg programs. 

The major methods by which organizations evaluate the results of their 
trammg activities are found in Table XXVIII. 



Table XXVIII 

Evaluation of Training Activities 



Method 

Interviewing and Counseling 
Observation 
Performance Records 
Testing and Grading 
Questionnaires and Smrveys 
Employee Reports 
None Used 



N = 123 

Number 

21 

41 

54 

23 

8 

2 

9 



Percent 

17.1 

33.3 

43.9 

18.7 

6.5 

1.6 
7.3 



Over 40 per ^nt of the manufacturers reporting rely on the use of per- 
tormance records or other results-oriented data to evaluate the effective- 
ness of tr^g activities. Over 30 per cent of the companies place import- 
ance on the observations and reviews of foremen, supervisors, and other 
members of management. Approximately equal weight is given to inter- 
viewing and counseling and testing and grading. Relatively little attention 
IS attached to use of questionnaires, surveys, and employee reports. Over 7 

per cent of the organizations say they make no attempt to evaluate their 
training activities. 



Tests of Statistical Significance 

Over 100 items in Section III— Employee Training were checked for cor- 
relation coefficients. Using the Goodman-Kruskel gamma, the foUowine 
correlations were found to be statisticaUy significant at the .01 level: 
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As the number of manuEfers wi thin a mmnomf inra<an<.4n *u^ 

- , «-> ’ — tuc avaiiauuiiy 

Or pre-supervisory training programs increases. 

^ the number of managers within a company increases, the number of 
^mmg activities offered outside the firm increases. 

As the number of managers within a company increases, the number of 
employees currently in training increases. 

As the number of professional and technical personnel within a company 
mcreases, the av^abmty of pre-supervisory training programs increased 
As the number of professional and technical personnel within a company 
mcr^ses, the number of in-plant training activities increases. 

As the number of professional and technical personnel within a company 
mcreases, the number of employees in training increases. 

As the number of employees within a company increases, the number 
ot trammg courses and sessions increases. 

As the number of employees within a company increases, the number of 

^raal steps taken to encourage employee participation in training ad- 
hvities mcreases. ° 



'^e use of managerial job analysis correlates vidth the use of special as- 
signments as a training technique. ^ 

The use of supervisory job analysis correlates with the availability of 
supervisory training programs. 

The use of supervisory performance appraisals (merit reviews) corre- 
teclmique “assistant to” or understudy positions as a training 

The use of semi-skilled job analysis correlates with the use of courses 
and sessions as a training technique. 

I ^ 1 * cowelations were found to be statistically significant at the .01 
level. Chapter VI is a postscript to this monograph. 
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Chapter VI 




POSTSCRIPT 



Hiis has entafled Uttle in 'Ae way of analysis, *e m- 

cSTLe aspirations to be able to interpret a body of mftmnj^ 
to orexolato a parti^ set of results, this study wM pmnanly raided 
D describe what has taken place in Ae field of selection and tiai^- 
J^Sy, Ae survey was derigned to «,Ueet company background da^ 
ESn on emptoee selection techniques and Ae frequto^ and rf- 
ectiveness of their^i^se; information on employee trainmg acUyUra, types 
a^d msA^A used to encourage employee “d 

to 0? meAods used to determining training needs, evaluating tted- 
MvtoesTrf Aatotog programs, and areas where manpower Aortages 

grS rrgLral nature and were developed toth due 
SiLot was made to praise or criticize Ae use or lack of specie selectira 
or trtotoe practices, or to judge Aem against eiAer qualitative or quanA 
tative criteria. As was stated to Chapter II-MeAodology, this sto 
cemed wiA describing and comparing employee selection and trai^g 
S Z>t evaluatini Aem. The problem has been one of mvestigatn^ 
nr^pto It wluld be remisl however, to close wiAout a few oA 
se^Lns L Ae gro-wtog significance of selection and trainmg m the 

EfeUve toployee selection and training engenders chang^ 

are occutog to Ae numerous and varied relauonslnps Aat exist 

between business and industry and Ae rest of society. Regard for 
nity welfare to business decisions, concern for pubUc opmi^ 

.i..r;t»Mo and humane organizations, tod contributions to Ae stabilization 

of world economic affairs are all cases in point. 

A few observations are to order to clarify Ae changmg role 
business and industry. At the close of the nineteenth century a major soM 
innovation of an institutional nature significanUy reshap^ the /kmencan 
scene This was Ae establishment of a free pubUc sAtol system, atooi^ 
in principle at least, by Ae dose of Ae first half of Ae nmeteenA 

lA.A.B«Ie, Jr., The Tmeetieth Century Capttelist Beeolution, New York: Harcomt, 
Brace and Company, Inc., 1954, Chapter V. 
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century. This concept of universal education, supported by the people and 
free from the taint of charity and the dominance of selfish interests, has 
become a self-perpetuating revolution. Witness the current changes in el^ 
mentary and secondary education, the growth oi tecnnicai instituies aiiw 
community colleges, the changing role of four-year colleges and umversi- 
ties, and the acceleration of federal aid to education. 

The authors believe that in the selection and training activities of Ameri- 
can business and industry, we are witnessing another major education^ 
force of significant impact— one that is often overlooked. Just as free public 
schools have provided a bulwark for democracy, so industrial training is 
helping our country adapt to a new era of technological innovation, the 
ultimate consequences of which are difficult, if not impossible, to compre- 
hend or predict. This represents more than merely an adjustment to me- 
chanical devices and automation. It is a fusion of new technical knowledge 
and skills with new and evolving human relationships, foreseeing a world 
enhanced not only in creature comforts, but more importantly, in human 
and spiritual values. 
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The University cf Iowa 
Center for Labor and Management 
Iowa City, Iowa 

MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT SURVEY OF IOWA INDUSTRY 

Please answer every applicable question by placing an X in the space provided 
immediately preceding the answer. 

Name of company (I"3)* 



Address 

1 (4) The main function of this or- 
ganization is: 

1. ... Manufacturing 

2. . . .Service 

3 Wholesale 

4 Construction 

5 Other (please specify) 



3 (6) Number of employees at this 
location: 

1 0-99 

2. . .. 100-199 

3 200-499 

4 500-999 

5 1000-1999 

6 2000 and over 



5 (8) Number of professional and 
technical employees at this 
location: 

1 0-10 

2 11-24 

3. . . 25-50 

4. . . 51-100 

5 101-150 

6. . .151-200 

7. . . . 201 and over 



City 

2 (5) What is the approximate age 
of your organization? 

1 0-10 years 

2 11-20 years 

3 21-30 years 

4 31-50 years 

5 over 50 years 



4 (7) Number of emr 


jloyees with 


supervisory and 


managerial 


responsibilities at this loca* 


tion: 






1. ... 


. 0-10 




2. ... 


. 11-24 




3. ... 


. 25-50 




4. ... 


. 51-100 




5. ... 


.101-150 




6. ... 


. 151-200 




7. ... 


. 201 and over 



6 (9) Within the past twelve (12) 
months the number of em- 
ployees at this location has: 

1 Increased 

2 Decreased 

3 Remained the same 



*Numbers in parentheses used for IBM card punching. 
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7 (10) Within the jpast twelve (12) 
months the toUcwing nuniucr 
of supervisory and managerial 
personnel have been hired 
from outside this organiza- 
tion: 

1 . .0 

2 1-5 

3 6-10 

4 11-15 

5. . . 16-20 

6 21 and over 



9 In hiring supervisory and 
managerial personnel from 
the outside, the following 
tools are used: 

1. (18) . Application blank 

2. (19) . . . Testing 

3. (20) . . Interview 

4. (21) . . . . Character reference 

check 

5. (22) . Employment reference 

check 

6. (23) Criminal record check 

7. (24) . . Physical examination 

8. (25) . . .Credit check 

9. (26) . . . Other (please specify) 



11 (28) If No. 10 was answered yes, 
how long has this develop- 
ment plan been in operation? 

1. . . . 0-5 years 

2 6-10 years 

3 11-20 years 

4 21 years and over 

13 If No. 12 was answered no, 
please check the following 
institutions used in your de- 
velopment plan: 

1. (30) . . , American Management 

Association 

2. (31) . National Industrial 

Conference Board 

3. (32) . . . .Universities and Colleges 

4. (33) . . . .High Schools 

5. (34) . . . .Consulting Firms 

6. (35) . . .Other (plea.se specify) 



8 In hiring supervisory and 
managerial personnel from 
outside, the following sources 
are used: 

1. (11) . . . . Unsolicited applications 

2. (12) . . . .Advertising 

3. (13) . . . Private employment 

agencies 

4. ( 14) ... . Public employment 

agencies 

5. ( 15) ... . j^ployee referrals 

6. ( 16) ... College recruitment 

7. (17) . . . .Other (please specify) 



10 (27) Does your organization have 
a management development 
plan? 

1 Yes 

2 No 



12 (29) Is your management develop- 
ment plan conducted entire- 
ly on an in-plant basis? 

1 Yes 

2 No 
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14 



Place an X before each of the following techniques ciurently used in 
your development plan. 

1. (36) . . . On-the-job training 

2. (37) . Job rotation 

3. (38) . . . Understudy or “assistant to” positions 

4. (39) . . Multiple management plans: junior boards of directors, etc. 

5. (40) . . On-the-job coaching and counseling 

6. (41) In-company training programs 

7. (42) . Outside company programs, i.e., Universities, AM A 

8. (43) . . Tuition refund program 

9. (44) . . Other (please specify) 



15 Please mark the following list of techniques in rank order from 1-9 ac- 
cording to its present value to yom development program. Mark the 
item of most importance No. 1 and the item of least importance No. 9. 

1. (45) . On-the-job training 

2. (46) . . Job rotation 

3. (47) . ... Understudy or “assistant to” positions 

4. (48) . . Multiple management plans: junior boards of directors, etc. 

5. (49) . . . . On-the-job coaching and counseling 

6. (50) . . . In-company training programs 

7. (51) . . Outside company programs, i.e.. Universities, AMA 

8. (52) Tuition refund program 

9. ( 53 ) . Other (please specify) 



16 Place an X before each of the content areas hsted below which are in- 
cluded as part of your development program. 

1. (54) . . . Principles of organization 

2. ( 55 ) . . . Principles of leadership 

3. (56) .... Human relations 

4. (57) . . . Personnel management 

5. (58) . . . . Commimity relations 

6. ( 59 ) . . . Motivation 

7. ( 6 O) . . .Communication 

8. (61) . . . Problem solving and decision making 

9. ( 62 ) . . Other (please specify) 



17 Please mark the following list of content areas in rank order from 1-9 
according to its present value to your development program. Mark the 
area of most importance No. 1 and the area of least importance No. 9. 

1. (63) . . . Principles of organization 

2. (64) . . . Principles of leadership 

3. (65) . . . Human relations 

4. (66) . . . Personnel management 

5. (67) . . . Community relations 

6. (68) . . . Motivation 

7. (69) . . . Commimication 

8. ( 70 ) .... Problem solving and decision making 

9. ( 71 ) . . . .Other (please specify) 



18 (72) Does your organization en- 
gage in personnel research? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

If yes, please specify 



20 (74) Does your organization have 
its development program in 
written form? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

If yes, please attach a copy 

22 ( 76) Would you like a copy of 
this study when completed? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

If yes, please indicate name and posi- 
tion of person to receive the study 



(77) For Coding OiJy 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Please return completed questionnaire 
and any attachments to: 

Center for Labor and Management 
The University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 



19 (73) Would your organization be 
interests in participating in 
applied personnel research 
oroiects with The IlnivArdtv 
of Iowa? 

1 Yes 

2. ....No 



21 (75) Is your performance apprais- 
al program (i.e., merit rat- 
ings, merit review, etc.) in 
written form? 

1 Yes 

2. ....No 

If yes, please attadh a copy 



\ 
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employee TXAININC 

1 



YMrtfly willWlicIlift 
SnjCTCONFlDENCS 



L 



-J 



•T •*! ?f * *• «»*• if if k»i «o m«!a( aa tleflned for thia ntvay. 

* !*'?" * *? "•** ««y frta«aai« J fowi«l aya tcai of iof tnctioo f jnofaccd or acilixed by your cf tabliafamt 

•a better e^p eaptoyeoa to perform Job dutief . It doef not iachide the iafbaaal dayto^ey catual type of ioatmetioa by 
lotc«M ot other aaperrlaoie. The ttalaiaj may take place oo or off the job* and it auy be iWea by your flm, aa eaplarM 
or<aaizauoo, a TKatiooal acboel, or aoaM ocher a|eocy. It auy be teladTely loartetu, auch aa appreouceabip ptoattaw. 
or aueb aaguyurt^opfocaew ea^iloyeea or aafei^Cfa!aia«. The ttaiain« aty be for all eraployeea ot faTa 

apecified group auch aa eareadwa. joumeymm, producUoo woiketa . or a.Iea. clerical, ot aecrecatial peraooncl. 

A. tofoiuacioo oo miaiog it tequeated for your eiubliibnent at the location ahown above. What it the tpptoaiauie 

auaber of eaployeea at that location? 

B. Did ^ of tboae employees ttceive miaiog lait month? Yea □ No □ If 'yea.- approaimately how 

TT — •" ‘“ployee note than ooce, even though he patticipated in mote tbrnt 

OM tnuiUA||>fojtnMo) 

C. If to Item B is "oo,* do you have any definite program or plan for training even though no one received 

crtjoinglaatasooth? Yen □ No □ 

IF ANSWER TO EITHER ITEM B OR C IS -YES,* PLEASE SUPPLY THE INFORMATION REQUESTED 
BELOW AND ON THE REVERSE; 

IF ANSWER TO BOTH ITEMS B AND C IS "NO,* please print your oarne and title on the reverie; and — 

WHETHER YOUR ESTABLISHMENT HAS TRAINING OR NOT PLEASE RETURN THIS FORM 
in the enclosed preaddresied envelope which requires no postage. 



Da Check iiem(t) below which best dcteribcs the Offtoization of trainini •ciivitiee ia this Cetabliehneat. 

** ^ ***•«»« organizaiioaal uoii headed by a training official aaalgned overall tcapotiaibUicy for 

easpioycc traiaiog piognMiia.) ^ 

2. □ No aepazatc ttaioiag depannene - other ataff official aMaigncd overall reaponalbility for training. Give title of this offlclaL 

3. D No ataff official aaalgned overall reaponalbility for training - tfaiatni handled entirely ^ foreman ot auperviaor. 

4» ^3 Other citabhahnicnt of conpaoy ia reaponaible for compaoy*widc training pro|fama* 

5* Q Esrshliihmeat paitieipa tea with labor union(i) in aponaoriog appicnticcahip programa* 

6. □ Eatabliahmear panicipntca with labor unionfa) in aponaoriog traioing program other than appreoticcahip. 

7. CZ Other (apecify). — 
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E« Vk»c c^sciofltl iasittucioas or ocher cratniog faciUciea oataida the cacahUahucac aa watt aa facUidca of chia oaiabtisliaiaflc ai« 
atilixed for uaiaiag cmploytca? (Cheek all chat epplf*) 

FACIUTIES OUTSIDE THE ESTABUSHMENT 

!• □ Pabllc vocational ochoot 6* Q Facillcica gcorided ly trod# 

ooaociattoo 

7* O Faciliciea provided ly ooiao 

O Cloatea coadacted ky acker eataUiahaMat 

or fiem 

CD Facilicica provided iaiaclf Vy laWi aad 
maaeiemeac 

10 . Q Otker ottcaide facUldea 
(Specifr) 



2. □ Privata vocacienal achool 
y* Q CdUcgcoMHiivcroicy 

4* □ Teckaical laaticace 
5* Q Correapoadeacc courae 



11. 

12 . 

U- 

14. 



W*PLAWT FACiLrnES 

o Fcfalar ivoik atacia« 

Q Vcadhala «aiaia< 
o Qaaaioooi la aacakUakaitat 

Q OckttptaatracUUiaa 

(Sped^) 



F. Ibat rcchaiaiite dcae chia cacahUahacae aac ca eacoacaee ctaployeea to parttcipaco ia edacatiaaal aad acaiaiaa acttviciea? 
(Check all ckac apply.) 

1* Q Pihllciua educacioaal aad craialag oppoctaalcica tkroa^ aaaoaaceaicatt paaied aa pUac kalletla kaaeda. la plaat atwa* 
paper* (ilaa* aodacheracdla. 

2* Q Retiakaraea caploycea for all or part a ( the ccac of taicioa* uita aad avppUea. 

3* CD Paya eaploycea for clae apenc la craialag prograai* 

4« O Facera addacioaal aaalificadoaa acftired ky employ eea ia tkeirpctaeaael racoeda. 

5. CD iacecoiewa employeca periodicallf co eoaluacc ckelr pe r aaaal devclapmeac. 

d. CD Takea afflcial aadec of pamcipouoa ia adacadoaal aad tralalag acuvidea la coaaldtdaf taplayata far piamaclea. 

7. CD Hah a defiaicc policy for proaodaoa or pap niaea for eayloyeea compledag cectaia ccaiaiag pcogmaa. 

•• CD Other (Specify) , 



9$ CD Na apecial techalauea 



O. Farmiak iafanaarioa oa the tiaialaf prograaa provided eaployeea af tkia aaukUahmeat* LUt all pcoaraan laciadiag ckaae la akick 
ao employeea are carrratly twlalag. (Uae addltieoal aheeu if awre apace la areded.) 





occupations 

Oft 

occupational 

CROUPS 

MaUDEO 


FACIL* 

ITIES 

USED 

(uaari 

iTtmav 
tN a At 


TECHNIQUES 
USED TO 
INTEREST 
EMPLOYEES 

lUMaana ar 
*ou CNacxao 
4 or Aaovo 

HP 


SCHEOUtCO 

HOUftSOF 

TRAINING 

per 

EMPLOYEE- 


NUMEft OF EMPLOYEES- 


run 


TYPES OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 

caiva aaiKF oincmonoN uNLaai 
NAMa or oaoaaAM la aiLr 
axoLANAToavr 

tf) 


CUftxaNTLV 

IN 

TMAlNWa 


caMOLavao 
TXAlNINa 
oufitNa 
oAar ct 

MONtHa 

<d) 


varAU 


mu 





























































































































































































































•• Eater *0* id columa 7 If no employeea are la ttalali^ aad la cataam • Uaa ame raambul d«ka tke »aae 12 - tf 

period hat ao definite crimUtdoa* eater •at- liTcdi^ Umeatt a. Ifcraiaiag 



H* name ANDTlTtEOPOpnOAL 
PREPARING THIS REPORT 



.tuts. 
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Appendix B 



SAMPLE OF LEHER USED IN 

r\l ICCTir^MM A iDC DDP.TPCT 

^ WUW I '^1 I I kaV I 



THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 

IOWA CITY, IOWA 53240 
Decembers, 1965 




CcBegaofButkuttAimMittaUm 
CrnikrforLabormdiianpgeami 
TUaiptHda 
Am 318:353-4274 



Dear — — ; 

The Center for Labor and Management is undertaking an Employee Seloction and Training 
Survey of Iowa manufacturing firms with 100 employees or more. Before printing the 
enclosed questionnaire for general distribution, we want to pre>test and check it for 
reliability and validity. 

The Center is seeking your help. We would appreciate your assistance in two areas: 
first, by answering all items on the questionnaire, and second, by giving us y .ur 
opinion as to the strengths and weaknesses of the questionnaire, i.e . , point out the 
poor questions, ways to improve them, areas that we have missed, etc. 

We realize that this it an imposition on your time and wish to thank you for your co- 
operation. 

Cordially, 



DonR. Sheriff 
Director 



DRS/lh 

Enclosure 
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Appendix C 

EMPLOYEE SELEaiON AND TRAINING SURVEY 



CONPIDINTCAt 

EMPLOYEE SELECTION AND TRAINING SURVEY 



0«Mrai im!iu€riora 



On thk and Ac bIloi)lD( pegs an a mnbar of Kmm deal* 
tng wlA naployea w ie ctoi mm tniakig tcdvidM. Eltan »• 
sp^ to each lUm aa ooapbtety m poadbla. SSaoa tUi it a 
• jTvey of off mambctuilag flnnt with 100 or non onpIoyoMt 

the value of the projoct b daptodntt oor rwxivtog npBn 

from eadt fins. We thenfora tdc Alt yon oonplato and return 



Aa qattUonnaim own dmg^ yoor fim engagn la Ciw train* 

Altboa^ w$ ask yen to liti 6m mma of jwa £ta 
tho questionnaire, yomr repty will ht held in strict oonBdsnee. 
Neither you nor your firm wiQ be Idiutified in any npoit or 
pubUcatiM 



SienOH MUQCOKOUNO DATA 

A. CZSBRAL 

Nun# of oooapany 

Address 

Or^uiisatiooal Stnicttiie ((Aockooa) 

SiogW plant company 

Parent unit of mnlti-^plant c o mp a ny 

Bnuxh or divitioo of n»iltt*plant coopany 

SobsldJaxy of multt-plant oompii^ 

Aft of compaiqr «r plant 

Main pfodoct(a) ■■ - 



3. eUPhOYMENr 



Approd* 
mafmitnbar 
of fuQdme 
•mployees 



Manage (aocood levd of s n parriaiOD 
and abcrv«e U. middlo and top) . . . . — ^ 
Suparvitofy (lowest 

of wperviiioo) 

Plrolenioial and taduical 

CWricri 

Sldllad 

Seni^kObd 

UnddDed 

Oder (plaasa specify) , , 



lopastSyeexs 

fjathisfifare 

imMsed (4*)» 

dacieesed(-«)» 

ccramainedthe 

aama(O)? 



Total . 
Mile . 
PiHik 



c. nnsoMfBLszmcBs 

Which oi dm foDowing pamoonal spacteliits are employed by ytnt 
firm? (CSMck all that a^) 

PUQ-time Parsonn^ Director 

Fall-time Trelninf Diwchr - 

Fait*tiine PtnoDnal Director — 

Fait*tiine Trainfaif Director — 



FhO-tinie Wafa and Salary Anafyst 

Fbll-tima Employsnent Maiuifer . ■ ■ 

nut-time Wafa and Salary Analyst 

Part-time Employment Marufar 

What Is the total number of people in tba penoond daptrtiociitf_ 
(Do not induda niadical ptrsoi^ guardi^ or jantas) 

What is the title of the hl^est*rankinf pscsoonel 



rWae indicata if you hava a projpam of fob analysit (|ol> dcacf^ 
tiocs or job spadficatlocis) and/or performanoa appraiaal (merit lift* 
inf or merit review) for each of tha following categockn of tSciployeH. 
(Chedc an that apply) 

JobAnalysie Paefonnanoa AppeaM 
Managaiial (atoood levd of super- 

vWoD and aheva) - 

Superv i sory (lovrest Itval of luper- 

vliioo) — 

Profrasional tad terhniral — -- -- 

Cktktl 

Skilled 

drillH ■ 

QAar (plaMaqpacifyl . 



SICTION H-iMKOYa monON 

A. UASAGEMAt, SUTEmSOKT, BBOBBSSlONAt, AND 
TECamCAL 

la hiring managerial, aupttvieory, pr o f amio n i l , and lachcJod e*i- 
ployaea Cron outsida the company, pbase Indlcete how frm u lfy 
yoQ usa each of tha foUowing tachniquaa In co him a (1) end hev 
prod u c ti ve cadi has been fa co lu mn (>)• 

<1) 

F raqesac y 
Always <A) 

PVaqutDtiy <F) 

Oocationaify <0) 

Ntvar (N) 

UoeoUdted ippUcationa (wiDc-loa) . . - 

Advertising— otwqwpeft 

AdvertUttg— journals 

Private employment agendss - 

FubUc employment agindes ....... - 

Employee icfwiak ■ - 

Tedmkal Inititatea or coQsfoe 



Veqr (V) 
Uodacale (If) 
United (L) 



CiNTiR FOR LA90R AND MANAOIMINT 
COLLiOR OF iUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
THR UNIVERSITY OF IOWA • IOWA CITY, IOWA 
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CONMOINTiAl 



B. CLERICAL 

In hiring cVrictl emplc^^ from outride tho oomptoy^ pleajo Indl* 
cat# Bow Iwjowtly you uio each of the foDowfaig techniques ia 
cchtMin (1/ iiHi iKmr pruducxive each fuu Been in ocioom (2)# 



( 1 ) 

Frequency 
Always (A) 

Frequently (F) 
Oocaskmally (O) 
Never (N) 

Unsolidted applications (walk->ins) 

AdvettJfiDg— newspapers — — ^ 

Adveitiriag— journals 

Advertising— radio 

Private employment agendes 

IftiUlc emplcyment agencies 

En^toyac referrals 

Technical Institutes or colleges 

Ui^ schools or trad# schools — 



w 

IVodficriotty 
Very (V) 
Moderate (M) 
limited (L) 



a HovniY 

Xa hlriog hourly employees from outside th# oomp«ny, p?n n 
cat# Bow frequently you use each c; rise following techniqiies Ba 
cohizim (1) a^ how productiv# each Bas beeo la (g). 



( 1 ) 

Frequency 
Always (A) 

Frequently (F) 
Occ^onaUy (O) 
Never (N) 

Unsolicited applications (waUc^Ins) .. 

Advertisi 0 g--newspspers 

Advertistog— journals 

Advcxtishig— radio 

Private employment agendes 

Iftiblic employment agendes 

Employee referrals 

Technical institutes or colleges 

High idmols or trade schools 



w 

froducHcUy 
Vay (V) 
Moderate (M) 
limited (L) 




SECTION llt*EMPlOYEE TRAIN1NO 

NOTE; If your company does not provide structored txainfaig ac- 
tivities of any kind for any level of croployinenl* omit this enUio sec- 
tion and answer riie last two .Questions of Sectioo IV* 

A. TRA/MNCPiiOCRAAfS 

Which of riie followitig types and kinds of training programs ar# 
available to employees? If training Is available both on an in-pUnt 
and outside-the-plut basis, please check both coBunns (1) and (2)* 
For each item dieded, please indicate who Is responsible for plan- 
ning and organizing the training in coBurai <3)» ie. Individual 
supervisors or manager^ personnel department, ela 

(1) (2) (3) 

In*plant Outridoof- People or depaitUMot 
basis plant basis responsible 

New employee orientatibn 

ApprcnticeiliJp 

Qerictl 

Technical 

Prc»£uperviJoiy 



Supervisory 

Management development 
Other (please specify) 



F. TRAININGTECHNIQUES 

la rim implemenUtion of inq)Iant training programs^ whk^ of te 
following techniques are used? (Check all that <fply) 

Qn.riift,|oh training 

■ — Job rotation 

UnA-nhtdy or **assistant to** poritloos 
.. . Junior boards* Le. multiple managsoMat* advisocy oouad^ etc* 

Coaching and couniding 

^ Coiirsfs and sessions 

Special assignments 
— , Other (please specify) — 



C. OUT^F^OMPASYTRAiSlNG 

Which of the following types of agendes or programs are oMd te 
outrfde-tbe-plant training? (Check atQ that apply) 

, High school 

T rade school 

Technical Institute 

College or university 

Cnrreqyndenre courses 

. — Programs conducted by other companiss 
Trade assodatioas 
American Management Assodatioa 
, .Other (please spedfy) 



P. COiiPANX PROMOTION 



uoc* your company take to encourage employees to par- 
tk%ita la training activities? (Check all that ^ty) 

Publicize training activiUes on plant buHctin bonds; cm- 
newquper* and other media 



Thilloo rrfund program foe afl or part of the cort of tiritk^ 

texts* and supplies 

Pay employees for time spent in training program 

Enter addiUonal qualiftcations aeqedred by employees in Ifadr 
„ , . . pc,TOonelTecordi 



fatendew employees periodically to evaluate their peisOMl 

dflvriopynanh ^ 

Take official notice of partidpatloo fa training activities fa 
—^considering employees for proootioQ 

Have a definite policy for pramotloQs or pay nfses far 
^employees completing certain trafafag programs 



•—Other (please qpedfy) 



No spedal steps 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

no en.pl.^ 



IT. TBAlNntG ACTlVtTlES 
M ‘ 

ii 



Types of Training Ftogians 
( viw brief description unlas 
of program is self-explanatoiy.) 


Facility Used 
(dieckone) 


OoctpatiOQS or 
occupational 
Stoups included. 


(1) 


In^jdant 

(2) 


j Outside the 
1 company 
1 (3) 


io. management, 
profession 
clerical, eta 

/A\ 








14; 




































































































ScbedoJedlboun 
of traioingper 
ccaplcyee* 

ToUl jPerwcdc 

(5) I (6J 



tro cutrently 



Number of eixi|dcyiees 
currently {q training 
Or who have cxxnpleted 
training during past 
12 monthj 



SecnON IV-NEED ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 

How are employee Jrtlnlng needs detennined? (What methods or 
techniques are med to determine what training is re<,mred?) 



Are them employment areas where m«,power dmrUges are pm- 

Acted to exist in the company in the next five to ten yean? Yes 

^ occupaUons, trades, professioin eta? 



activities ^ted? (What methods or 
are used to appraise the value oi completed training?) 



Are there any employmsal areas wdiem mtnpower shortages cur- 

renUy «*tin the company? Ye, n, U yes, in which 

<w«P»tiomy tndes, pnhokm$, etc.? 



Aiate. 



Nun, uUo of oBlcU preparing report 

Ple**9 reto corny l.ted qucsUonnatie to: 
^ter foe tabor and Management 
jMcga of Business AdmlniitiaUoo 
Toe University of Iowa 
Phillips Hall 
Iowa CUy. Iowa 52240 
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Appendix D 



dAiv\rLC wr LCiicRo uoi:u 




THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 



:OWA CITY, IOWA *2240 




CdOtg0ofBuMnmAdmMiMiM 

CmOtrfotLdbotcndUaiufjnnttt 

rmptEta 

Am 310i 353^4 



Dear ; 

The University of Iowa's Center for laKr and Management is undertaking an Employee 
Selection and Training Survey of all Iowa manufacturing firms with 100 or more employ- 
ees. Through this survey we hope to ascertain in detail the types of selection and 
training activities engaged in by Iowa manufacturers. The final analysis will provide 
invaluable information to managers, personnel specialists, counselors, and educators 
throughout the state in evaluating current manpower development efforts. We feel 
that this research Is particularly timely since the recent growth of federal activity in 
training tends to overshadow the activities and contribution of the private Sector. 

The Center for Labor and Management seeks your cooperation. We would appreciate 
vour completing and returning the attached questionnaire in the envelope provided. 

^ replies will be held in strict confidence . Only aggregate data will be released and 
published. 

This research represents a cooperative effort between Iowa business and industry and 
The University of Iowa. Fifteen Iowa companies of varying size participated in the 
development of this confidential questionnaire. The result is what we consider to be 
a rather complete survey tool. We realize that the answering of the questionnaire 
represents an imposition on your time; therefore , we sincerely thank you for your 
assistance in this important applied research project. 



Very truly yours. 



DonR. Sheriff 
Director 



DRS/lh 



Enclosure 



THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 

IOWA CITY, IOWA 92240 



Cottegt of Businesj Administration 
Center f(n Labor and Kssiogtftntnt 

rmpsHoa 

Area 319: 353^4 



Bear : 

Three weeks ago you received a copy of The University of Iowa's Employee Selection 
and Training Survey. Thus far we have had an excellent response to the questionnaire* 
We have not, however, received your reply and are therefore sending this letter as a 
reminder to you. 

Since this applied research project is based on a quantitative case approach rather than 
a random sample, we need and solicit your completed questionnaire. Will you be of 
assistance to us? 

As we mentioned in our first letter, all replies will be held in strict confidence. Even 
if your company undertakes little or no employee training, please complete the appro- 
priate sections of the questionnaire and return it to us. 

In the event that the original form has been mislaid , we are enclosing an additional 
fonn and envelope. If you desire additional information or clarification, please write 
or call Mr. Duane Thompson, Management Program Director, or myself. 

Thank you for this consideration. 



Very truly yours. 



DRS/lh 



Don R. Sheriff 
Director 



Attachment 



E 




THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 



IOWA CITY, IOWA sano 



CoBegeofBuikmiA dmUilntt om 
Cmter for Labor anditmu gnum 
Fh^Hda 
Am319: 35M274 



Dear — — : 

On two occasions during the past five weeks we have reque'sted your cooperation In 
the completion of Ihe University of Iowa's Employee* Selection and Training Survey. 
Again we ask for your assistance In this applied research project. If you have sim- 
ply been putting It off •— and we realize It takes time from your busy day — we ask 
you to take the time to complete the questionnaire. Since we are using a quantitative 
case approach, the Information from each company adds significantly to the practical 
value of the survey. 

If for any reason you feel you cannot complete the entire questionnaire, please com- 
plete Section I and any otjier sections that you can and return the form to us. All 
replies are held In strict confidence and only aggregate data for all companies will 
be analyzed. 

We reedlze that this survey represents an Imposition on your time. However, we be- 
lieve strongly In the practical value of the survey to business and industry and trust 
that you will help us achieve the best possible representation of Iowa manufacturers. 



Cordially, 



DonR. Sheriff 
Director 



DRS/lh 
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Appendix E 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION OF STATE 

0 ) 






PUBLICATIONS 
of the 

Center for Labor and Management 

MONOGRAPH SERIES 

1. Iowa Employment Patterns and Projections, 1940-1970, Mario Frank ^ 
Bognanno, 1966. $1.00 

2. The Art of Time Study: An Exercise of Personal Judgment, Bertram 
Gottlieb, 1966. 50^ 

3. Job Enlargement . . . in the Shop ... in the Management Function, 

Paul A. Stewart. $1.00 

4. Selection and Training: A Survey of Iowa Manufacturing Firms, Don 
R. Sheriff, Duane E. Thompson, Robert W. Parks. $1.00 

RESEARCH SERIES 

*1. The Scope of Collective Bargaining, Walter L. Dayldn, 1951. 

*2. Labor Arbitration, Clarence M. Updegraff, 1951. 

3. Iowa Labor Laws, Thomas W. Stewart, Revised 1959. 50^ 

•4. Financial Regulations of Unions Under the Taft-Hartley Act, Walter 
L. Daykin, 1952. 

*5. Effects of the Taft-Hartley Act on the Employer’s Right to Discharge, 
Walter L. Daykin, 1952. 

6. Arbitrators Determination of Management’s Right to Manage, Wal- 
ter L. Daykin, 1954. 25^ 

•7. Estimating the Labor Supply in a Rural Community, Kenneth E. 
Larsen and Everett L. Refior, 1954. 

8. Arbitration of Job Evaluation Disputes, Clifford M. Baumback, 1954. 

25^J 

•9. Free Speech Rights of Management, Walter L. Daykin, 1955. 

10. Trends in NLRB Decisions During 1953-54, Chester A. Morgan, 1955. 

25^ 

11. Merit and Seniority as Factors in Promotion and In-Grade Progres- 
sion, Clifford M. Baumback, 1956. 25^1 

12. Identifying Potential Supervisors, Howard M. Volhner and Jack A. 
Kenney, 1956. 25^ 

13. Supplemental Unemployment Benefits, Edward D. Wickersham, 1956. 

14. Incentive Wage Problems in Collective Bargaining and in Arbitration, 
Clifford M. Baumback, 1956. 25(1 

— 55 — 




15. Management’s Right to Discharge Employees for Conduct Off the 
Job, Walter L. Dayldn, 1958. 25f 

*16. Alcoholism and Iowa Business and Industry, Harold A. Mulford, Jr., 
and Carl E. Waisanen, 1957. 

17. Limits of State and Federal Jurisdiction in Respect to Labor Dis- 
putes, Clarence M. Updegraff, 1955. 25f 

18. Disciplinary Actions and the Arbitrators, Walter L. Daykin, 1957. 25^ 

*19. Trends in NLRB Decisions, 1955-56, Chester A. Morgan, 1957. 

*20. Voluntary Quit Disqualifkmtion in Unemployment Insurance— The 

Iowa Experience, Fred Slavick, 1958. 

21. The Distinction Between Quit and Discharge, Walter L. Dayldn, 

22. The lowr Law of Workmen’s Compensation, Willard L. Boyd and 
others, 1960. $1.00 

23. An Iowa Commuting Pattern and Labor Market Areas in General, 
C. A. Peterson, 1961. 50^ 

24. Iowa Employment Trends, C. A. Peterson & Norbert K. NorpeL 1962. 

$ 1.00 ^ 

25. Job Enlargement: A Case Study, J. F. Biggane and Paul A. Stewart, 
1063* $1*00 

26. Occupational Characteristics of Iowa Labor Force, David E. Cooper 
and Craig Lloyd, 1963. $1.50 

REPRINT SERIES 

*1. Legalized Concerted Activity Under the Taft-Hartley Act, Walter L. 
Daykin. Reprinted from Labor Law Journal, 1952. 

2. Union Security-Federal or State Sphere, Chester A. Morgan. Pie- 
printed from Labor Law Journal, 1953. Free 

3. Furnishing Wage Data for Bargaining, Walter L. Daykin. Reprinted 
from Labor Law Journal, 1953. Free 

4. Effect of NLRA and Taft-Hartley on the Employer's Right to Hire, 
Walter L. Daykin. Reprinted from Labor Law Journal, 1953. Free * 

5. Preparation for Arbitration and Hearing Procedure, Clarence M. Up- 
degraff. Reprinted from Labor Arbitration, 1954. Free 

*6. Unions and State Antitrust Laws, Chester A. Morgan. Reprinted 
from Labor Law Journal, 1956. 

*7. Iowa Labor Laws, Thomas W. Stewart. Reprinted from Bureau of 
Labor and Management Research Series No. 3, 1957. 

*8. Arbitration of Job Evaluation Disputes, Clifford M. Baumback. Re- 
printed from Bureau of Labor and Management Research Series No 
3, 1957. 

*9. Legality of Lockouts Under the Taft-Hartley Act, Walter L. Dayldn. 
Reprinted from Labor Law Journal, 1958. 
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•10. Union Feet and Dues, Walter L. Daykin. Reprinted from Labor 
XelSW Tniir nal^ 1958s 

•11. A^quacy^ Medical Benefits in Collectively Bargained Health Inr 
surance Plans-Recent and Future Research, Fred Slavick. Reprinted 
from Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting, Industrial Relations 
Research Association, September 5-7, 1957. ^ 

•12 A Primer on Engineering Unionism, Jack F. CuUey. Reprinted from 
Iowa Business Digest, Fall Quarterly, 1958. « . r 

•13. Legal Issues in Labor Relations, Walter L. Daykin. A collection of 
articles reprinted from various business and professional journals, 

1961. , ^ ^ 

•14. Union Security, Hiring HaUs, Right-to-Work Laws and the Suprettu, 

Court, Irving Kovarsky. Reprinted from Labor Law Joumm, 19^* 

15. University Sponsored Executive Development Programs: Three Con- 
trollable Variables, Don R. Sheriff and Jude P. West. Reprinted from 
the Personnel Administrator, November-December, 1964. Free 

16. Apprentice Training Programs and Racial Discrimination, Ji^g 
Kovarsky. Reprinted from the Iowa Law Review, Spring, 1965. Free 



INFORMATION SERIES 

•1. Employment Problems of Older Workers, Jack F. Gulley and Fred 

Slavick, 1959. , t i r* r* 

2. Prevention and Control of Industrial Absenteeism, Jack F. Lulley, 

1959. 50^ 

3. Business Games: A Simulation Technique, John Whedon Acer, 1960. 

4. Biilwing the Local Union Education Program, John J. Flagler, 1961. 

5. GuideUms jot ArhUraHon Witnesses. Dr. Clarence M. Updegtaff, 
1963. Kr66 

6 Guidelines for Employee Training, Don R. Sheriff, 1963. 

7. Protective Labor Legislation-A Primer for lowans. Jack F. CuUey, 

1965.50^ 



CONFERENCE SERIES 
•1. Effective Safety Programs, 1952. 

•2. The Changing PaUern of Labor-Management Relations md 1”*' 
pact of Labor-Management Relations on the Town and City, 19o3. 

•3. Proceedings of the Session on Arbitration at the State University of 

Iowa, 1953. 1 T j _£ inKc 

•4. Development of the Individual in Business and Indu^ty, 

5. Contemporary Values and the Responsibility of the College, Editor, 

Jack F. CuUey, 1962. $1.00 
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6. The Problem Drinker in Industry ^ Editor, Don R. Sheriff, 1962. $1.00 
•7. Industrial Survival, Editors, Don R. Sheriff and Craig Lloyd, 1963. 

8. Efn*'lQ*‘ment Problems ot Workinff Women, Editors, John J. Flagler, 
Mario F. Bognanno, and Craig Lloyd, 1963. $1.00 

9. The Social a^ Technological Revoluaon of the Sixties, Editors, Don 
R. Sheriff, David Zaehringer, and Craig Lloyd, 1965. $1.00 

10. The New Perspectives in Collective Bargaining, Editors, Don R. 
Sheriff, Sandra Hoffman, and Kathleen McCaffrey, 1965. $1.00 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Educational Films for Labor and Management, 1965. Free 

•OUT OF PRINT (All publications out of print are available to Universities 

and to Iowa residents on a loan basis.) 

Single copies of the above publications are furnished without charge to 
Universities and to other educational institutions. Bulk rates can be given 
upon request. 

Address requests to: 

Center for Labor and Management 
College of Business Administration 
The University of Iowa 
Phillips Hall 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 
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